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Adjusting  to  Reality: 

ONE  Small  STEP 


On  May  1 ,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  that  was  written  by  the  House  Budget  Committee.  The 
following  day,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  passed  its  own 
version.  Unlike  many  of  the  budget  proposals  of  recent  years, 
these  did  not: 

•  substantially  increase  military  spending, 

•  make  deep  cuts  in  (many)  domestic  programs, 

•  provide  new  tax  breaks  for  wealthy  people,  or 

•  hide  the  deficit  behind  the  Social  Security  surplus. 

If  these  budgets  had  been  presented  in  the  mid-80s,  FCNL 
and  many  colleague  organizations  would  have  been  very  pleased. 
So  why  are  we  disappointed  now? 

Congress  had  the  best  opportunity  in  decades  to  make 
genuine  shifts  in  national  priorities.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  proposal.  Committee  Chair  Leon 
Panetta  wrote:  "The  dramatic  changes  in  the  world  in  the  last 
year,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe,  provide  the  nation  with  an  un¬ 
precedented  opportunity  to  pursue  its  economic,  social,  and 
political  goals." 

But  by  passing  these  budget  resolutions,  the  Congress  missed 
that  "unprecedented  opportunity."  The  House  would  reduce 

I  military  outlays  by  less  than  $1  billion,  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  by  only  $2.4  billion.  Most  programs  that  serve  low 
income  Americans  would  receive  funds  equal  to  last  year's  level 
plus  inflation.  A  few,  such  as  low-income  housing,  would  get 
modest  increases,  but  even  these  are  far  below  the  amount 
needed  to  cope  with  the  problems. 

Budget  Summit  Required 

Out  of  concern  that  passage  of  another  "smoke  and  mirrors" 
budget  this  year  will  further  retard  economic  growth.  House  and 
Senate  leaders  have  agreed  to  meet  with  the  President  in  a 
"budget  summit."  The  main  goal  is  to  work  out  a  compromise  to 
bring  down  the  deficit  forecast  for  this  year.  Much  of  the 
discussion  is  expected  to  focus  on  taxes. 

The  House's  resolution  already  proposes  $15.3  billion  in  un¬ 
specified  new  taxes  and  user  fees.  The  ^nate  Budget  Committee 
anticipates  $20.1  billion.  FCNL  is  very  concerned  that  these  new 
taxes,  as  well  as  any  agreed  upon  at  the  budget  summit,  should 
be  assessed  progressively — that  is,  they  should  be  levied  ac¬ 


cording  to  ability  to  pay.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  progressive 
options  that  are  or  should  be  under  consideration: 

Increase  revenues  from  corporate  income  taxes  by  closing 
loopholes  in  the  current  law.  Since  the  passage  of  the  1 986  Tax 
Reform  Act,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  receiving  only  half  as  much 
income  from  corporate  taxes  as  expected. 

Revise  the  rules  governing  international  profits  of  multina¬ 
tional  corporations  and  U.S.  corporations  doing  business 
overseas.  Current  tax  laws  encourage  companies  to  export  jobs 
and  factories  in  order  to  shift  their  sources  of  income  overseas. 

Remove  the  "backward  bend"  in  the  income  tax  tables 

which  lets  taxpayers  with  income  above  $200,000  pay  a  lower 
rate  on  the  highest  portion  of  their  income  than  taxpayers  in  the 
next  lower  income  bracket. 

Increase  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  to  raise  additional 
revenues  from  those  individuals  and  corporations  that  reap  the 
most  benefit  from  tax  preferences. 

Taxes  are  not  a  popular  issue,  especially  in  an  election  year. 
Yet  when  most  citizens  realize  that  the  tax  "cut"  packages  of  the 
1980s  resulted  in  cuts  only  for  the  very  rich,  they  will  welcome 
progressive  changes.  Recapturing  some  of  that  lost  income 
would  have  a  healing  effect  on  the  deficit,  and  would  restore  a 
sense  of  fairness  in  the  tax  system. 

(For  more  discussion  of  the  urgent  need  to  restore  progressive 
taxation,  see  page  1  of  the  May  1 990  FCNL  Newsletter.) 


Tom  Toles  in  The  Buffalo  News 
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THE  MORE  THINGS  STAY  THE  SAME:  An  Arms  Control  Update 

The  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  have  generated  scores  of  hearings  in  Congress  about  the  future  of  EastA/Vest  relations 
and  the  implications  for  U.S.  interests.  This  has  encouraged  hopes  that  the  political  changes  taking  place  around  the  world  will  result  in  dramatic 
new  thinking  about  global  security  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Many  members  of  Congress  have  used  these  opportunities  to  criticize  President 
Bush  for  his  lack  of  vision.  But  unfortunately,  when  it  comes  down  to  passing  laws  or  spending  money,  Congress  seems  much  too  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  President's  policies. 

Believing  that  the  United  States  has  "won"  the  Cold  War,  few  members  of  Congress  have  questioned  the  administration's  plan  to  con¬ 
solidate  nuclear  deterrence,  expand  U.S.  involvement  in  Third  World  conflicts,  and  maintain  the  emphasis  on  military  means.  On  Capitol  Hill, 
it  is  considered  progress  merely  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  military  budget,  or  to  build  75  Stealth  bombers  instead  of  1 32.  These  are 
far  from  the  kind  of  changes  that  are  needed  to  reverse  the  arms  race  and  to  dismantle  the  institutions  of  the  Cold  War. 

Now,  perhaps  because  of  the  begrudging  response  of  the  United  States  to  Gorbachev's  arms  control  initiatives,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
to  harden  its  positions  and  even  backtrack  on  earlier  concessions.  Meanwhile,  other  areas  of  arms  control  with  great  potential  are  receiving 
little  attention.  The  articles  on  these  two  pages  attempt  to  sketch  out  just  three  of  these  areas. 


DISARMING  THE  SEAS 


The  widespread  interest  in  many  areas  of  arms  control  has  so  far 
bypassed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  arenas  of  the  superpower  arms 
race:  the  sea.  After  conducting  large  buildups  of  their  naval  forces 
during  the  early  1980s,  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  begun  to  cut  back  on  the  size  and  scope  of  their  naval 
deployments,  primarily  for  budgetary  reasons.  Concerned  about  the 
continued  technological  and  geographical  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  sought  to  formalize  reduc¬ 
tions  in  this  area,  while  the  United  States  has  steadfastly  rejected  any 
discussion  of  negotiations  on  naval  arms  control. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
May  8,  Soviet  Marshal  Sergei  Akhromeyev  stated  that  further 
progress  in  conventional  and  nuclear  arms  control  will  depend  on 
the  inclusion  of  naval  issues.  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  has  put 
forward  a  wide  variety  of  proposals  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  negotia¬ 
tions.  For  example,  he  has  suggested  trading  reductions  in  Soviet 
submarines  for  fewer  U.S.  aircraft  carriers,  banning  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  from  ships,  withdrawing  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  from  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  banning 
them  from  international  shipping  lanes.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  opposed 
all  these  offers. 

Building  Confidence 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  expressed  interest  in  multilateral 
confidence  and  security  building  measures  (CSBMs).  At  a  February 
meeting  to  discuss  President  Bush's  proposal  for  "Open  Skies" 
(involving  surveillance  overflights  of  each  other's  territory),  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Schevardnadze  proposed  a  parallel  initiative  on 
"Open  Seas."  Such  an  agreement  could  involve  exchanging  infor¬ 
mation  on  fleets;  advance  notification  of  major  naval  exercises,  new 
force  deployments,  and  troop  movements;  allowing  observers  at 
large  exercises  and  maneuvers;  reciprocal  inspections  of  ships  and 
submarines;  and  expanding  port  calls  and  exchanges  of  military 
brass. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  so  far  blocked  consideration 
of  naval  CSBMs.  It  seems  the  Navy  fears  it  might  open  the  door  to 


more  substantial  naval  arms  control.  There  is,  however,  some 
precedent  for  U.S.-Soviet  cooperation  in  this  area.  A  1988  agree¬ 
ment  requires  24  hours'  notice  before  missile  test  launches,  includ¬ 
ing  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs).  In  addition,  the 
1989  agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Dangerous  Military  Activities 
includes  naval  operations. 

One  area  that  has  received  some  attention  is  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  sea,  but  again  little  progress  has  been  made.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  have  undertaken  substantial  unilat¬ 
eral  reductions  of  their  ship-based  tactical  nuclear  forces  in  just  the 
last  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  however,  both  countries  are 
proceeding  with  deployment  of  even  more  destabilizing  long-range 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  (SLCMs)  for  striking  targets  on  land  and 
highly  accurate  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs).  Al¬ 
though  these  systems  are  included  in  the  START  negotiations  on 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  the  United  States  has  rejected  separate 
Soviet  proposals  to  ban  nuclear  SLCMs  and  multi-warheaded  SLBMs. 

The  Navy  of  the  Future 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  administration  and  the  Pentagon  are 
resisting  constraints  on  naval  operations.  The  Navy  is  already  the 
primary  means  of  U.S.  "power  projection"  worldwide  and,  as  such, 
will  be  the  cornerstone  in  the  emerging  strategy  of  "discriminate 
deterrence,"  otherwise  known  as  selective  intervention  abroad.  The 
Navy,  with  its  own  air  force  and  army  (the  Marines),  is  a  military  unto 
itself,  and  it  jealously  guards  its  independence  from  the  other 
services.  Currently,  the  Navy  has  more  active  duty  personnel  than 
the  Army,  and  receives  the  largest  budget  of  the  three  services. 

Clearly,  naval  arms  control  is  required,  not  just  to  accelerate  the 
demise  of  the  Cold  War,  but  also  to  forestall  any  tendency  to  escalate 
U.S.  interventionism.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  turn  a  critical  eye 
toward  the  Navy's  operations,  to  ensure  that  naval  forces  receive  a 
commensurate  share  of  military  budget  cuts  in  coming  years,  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Bush  administration  to  move  forward  on  naval  arms 
control,  and  to  give  a  forum  to  those  who  recognize  that  interna¬ 
tional  peace  requires  disarming  the  seas. 
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CONVENTIONAL  DISARMAMENT  FUELS  ARMS  TRADE 


In  an  ironic  twist,  progress  toward  a  treaty  to  limit  conventional 
armed  forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  has  unexpectedly  added  fuel  to  the 
global  arms  trade.  As  the  superpowers  and  their  European  allies  seek 
to  divest  themselves  of  unneeded  weaponry,  arms  from  the  West 
and  East  are  going  South. 

NATO's  proposed  draft  of  the  CFE  treaty  itself  would  require 
destruction  of  all  items  withdrawn  under  the  agreement.  The 
Warsaw  Pact's  proposal  would  allow  some  equipment  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  civilian  use.  However,  weapons 
removed  from  Europe  before  the  treaty  is 
signed  are  not  subject  to  such  restrictions. 

Moreover,  the  treaty  places  limits  on  only 
five  types  of  weaponry:  tanks,  artillery  pieces, 
armored  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  helicopters. 

Millions  of  other  items,  such  as  rifles,  anti¬ 
tank  and  anti-aircraft  weapons,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  etc.,  would  not  be  destroyed,  but 
would  become  surplus  once  unilateral  and 
treaty-mandated  troop  withdrawals  have 
taken  place. 


Already  20%  of  all  Soviet  exports  are 
weapons  or  military  equipment.  Selling  surplus  weapons  abroad 
could  help  the  Soviet  Union  to  alleviate  its  shortage  of  hard 
currency.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  greater  quantities  of  weapons  in  all 
categories  to  begin  with.  As  a  consequence  of  Gorbachev's  unilat¬ 
eral  disarmament  initiatives,  as  well  as  bilateral  agreements  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  completely  withdraw  its  forces  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Hungary,  large  numbers  of  Soviet  weapons  are  being 
removed  from  Europe  before  any  treaty  will  be  completed. 


Initially,  Soviet  plans  to  sell  withdrawn  equipment  were  criticized 
by  the  United  States.  Now,  however,  the  Pentagon  has  decided 
such  sales  are  in  its  interest  as  well.  Due  to  widening  demands  on  the 
foreign  aid  budget,  the  United  States  has  cut  back  on  its  aid  to  many 
countries.  Transferring  Euro-weapons  provides  an  easy  means  to 
fulfill  aid  commitments  to  Third  World  allies.  As  a  result,  the  Bush 
administration  has  already  requested  permission  from  Congress  for 
sales  of  more  than  1 ,200  tanks  divided  between  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Kuwait.  Other  countries  being  considered  for  sales  of  tanks, 

fighter  planes,  and  other  weapons 
include  Oman,  Jordan,  Tunisia,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Israel, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  Japan,  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  the  Philippines. 

Stopping  such  sales  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  because  disarmament  in  Europe 
will  lead  arms  manufacturers  to  seek 
to  stimulate  trade  in  other  markets. 
This  strategy  would  allow  weapons 
production  lines  in  the  United  States 
to  stay  open,  saving  military  industrial 
jobs  at  a  time  of  decreasing  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  More  broadly,  there  is  little  interest  in  negotiating 
limits  on  the  worldwide  arms  trade  among  either  the  producers  or 
the  recipients.  When  asked  about  this  issue  at  a  news  conference  in 
March,  President  Bush  said,  "We  still  have  security  needs  that  we 
feel  are  enhanced  by  transfer  of  military  equipment,  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  friendly  countries."  Perhaps  the  best  hope  is  quick 
conclusion  of  the  CFE  treaty,  followed  by  sharp  reductions  in  U.S., 
Soviet,  and  allied  military  spending. 


doubt  very  much  that  Congress 
is  going  to  feel  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  response  to  the 
changes  we  have  seen  in  the  world 
during  the  last  year/' 

-Rep.  David  Obey  Wl 


NUCLEAR  FREE  EUROPE? 


At  a  press  conference  on  May  3,  President  Bush  officially  gave  up 
on  his  quest  to  place  new  ground-based  short-range  nuclear 
missiles  and  modernized  artillery  shells  in  Europe.  Could  it  be 
that  the  Bush  administration  is  getting  over  its  nostalgia  for  the 
Cold  War?  Think  again.  Although  this  decision  was  certainly  a 
step  forward,  once  again  Bush  simply  made  a  diplomatic  virtue 
of  political  necessity.  Widespread  public  opposition  in  western 
Europe  combined  with  the  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  had 
already  made  deployment  of  these  weapons  politically  impossible. 

Moreover,  Bush  said  nothing  about  the  substantial  number  of 
land-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons  that  remain  in  Europe, 
including  about  1 ,400  gravity  bombs,  1 ,200  artillery  shells,  200 
anti-submarine  depth  bombs,  and  700  short-range  missiles.  Last 
year  the  Bush  administration  reluctantly  agreed  to  negotiations 
on  reducing  ground-based  nuclear  weapons,  but  continues  to 
insist  that  the  talks  begin  only  after  a  treaty  limiting  conventional 
forces  has  been  signed. 


The  United  States  has  also  rejected  proposals  to  eliminate  these 
destabilizing  weapons  altogether.  Development  of  new  nuclear 
gravity  and  depth  bombs  continues,  as  does  research  on  an  air- 
launched  missile,  known  as  the  SRAM-T,  which  would  be 
capable  of  hitting  the  Soviet  Union  from  planes  based  in  Europe. 
Deployment  of  these  weapons  is  sure  to  alarm  the  Soviets,  who 
are  already  nervous  about  plans  for  a  united  Germany  in  NATO. 

Only  public  demands  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe  will 
put  the  necessary  pressure  on  the  Bush  administration  and 
Congress  to  recognize  that  the  changes  in  Europe  make  the 
deterrence  doctrine  obsolete.  The  United  States  should  use  its 
influence  to  push  for  an  alternative  security  system  in  Europe 
based  on  common  security  rather  than  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

For  background  on  this  issue,  write  for  C-958,  FCNL's  Issues  in 
Brief  on  "Short-Range  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe." 
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PROTECTING  PEYOTE  AS  A  SACRAMENT 

Oregon's  Court  Embraced  Religious  Freedom 

In  1 984,  Al  Smith  and  Galen  Black  were  fired  after  telling  their  employer  they  had  eaten  peyote  during  Native  American  Church  rituals. 
Their  employer,  a  private  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  organization  in  Oregon,  was  enforcing  its  policy  that  employees  be  "drug-free." 
Smith  and  Black  were  denied  unemployment  compensation  benefits  because  under  Oregon  law  they  were  fired  "for  cause."  (Oregon  law 
considers  peyote  a  "controlled  substance"  and  prohibits  its  use.  There  is  no  exemption  for  Native  American  Church  members  who  use 
peyote  in  a  sacrament.) 


Oregon's  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Smith  and  Black  were  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation,  because  they  were  fired  unjustly 
due  to  religiously-based  conduct.  In  a  later  ruling,  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  held  that  Smith  and  Black  could  not  be  prosecuted  under 
Oregon  criminal  statutes  without  violating  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion.  Religious  freedom  was  thereby  vindicated. 

But  when  Oregon's  Attorney  General  appealed  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  state  court's  ruling  was  reversed.  The  Supreme 
Court  held,  6  to  3,  that  the  Free  Exercise  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  did  not  exempt  Smith  and  Black  from  a  "neutral,  generally- 
applicable"  criminal  law  . 


Revering  the  Flower  of  God 

The  Smith  decision  ruled  that  the  First  Amendment  will  not 
protect  Native  Americans  in  their  use  of  the  peyote  sacrament.  For 
many  Indians,  the  sacramental  ingestion  of  peyote  is  the  path  to 
communion  with  the  Creator.  Huichol  Indian  peyote  rituals, 
introduced  about  A.D.  200,  are  perhaps  the  oldest  aboriginal  ex¬ 
pression  of  adoration  for  peyote  found  anywhere  in  North  America. 
To  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico,  peyote  is  the  heart,  or  memory,  of 
their  Creator,  Deer-Person.  Some  Huichols  identify  so  closely  with 
their  Creator  and  tutelary  spirit,  incarnate  in  peyote,  that  it  speaks 
through  them: 

"If  you  come  to  know  me  intimately,  you  shall  be  like  me 
and  feel  like  I  do.  Although  you  may  not  see  me,  I  shall  always 
be  your  elder  brother.  I  am  called  the  flower  of  Deer-Person. 
Have  no  fear  for  I  shall  always  be  the  flower  of  Cod." 

Deer-Person,  the  supreme  teacher  of  Huichol  healers  and  ritual 
leaders,  teaches  sacred  songs,  appears  to  them  under  the  influence 
of  peyote,  and  punishes  those  who  violate  his  moral  precepts. 

"It  is  because  of  the  wisdom  of  Deer-Person  that  shamans 
exist.  That  is  how  we  Huichols  are  able  to  diagnose  diseases 
with  our  visionary  ability  and  soul,  which  are  the  eyes  of  Deer- 
Person.  That  is  our  method  of  curing." 

Peyote,  a  species  of  small  spineless  cactus  which  grows  in 
northern  Mexico  and  southern  Texas,  is  increasingly  revered  among 
Indians  north  of  the  border.  Reverence  for  peyote  has  increased 
dramatically  among  tribes  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  1(X) 
years.  Today  over  250,000  members  of  the  Native  American 
Church  consume  peyote  as  a  sacrament. 

Where's  the  Flarm? 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  peyote  harms  Indians. 
Scientific  research  suggests  that  peyote  does  not  damage  chromo¬ 
somes  and  may  have  antibiotic  properties.  Members  of  the  Native 
American  Church  have  provided  anecdotal  evidence  of  peyote's 
healing  of  maladies  such  as  alcoholism  and  physical  diseases. 
Psychiatrists  and  anthropologists  have  testified  that  participation  in 
peyote  rituals  of  the  Native  American  Church  is  especially  effective 
in  rehabilitating  Indian  alcoholics. 


Beyond  sacramental  use,  peyote  is  not  consumed  widely  in  this 
country.  Between  1980  and  1987,  federal  authorities  seized  only 
19.4  pounds  of  peyote.  Recognizing  its  value  as  a  sacrament.  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  regulations  and  laws  in  some  23  states 
exempt  the  sacramental  use  of  peyote  from  drug  prohibitions. 


If  the  Supreme  Court  will  no  longer  examine  the 
burdens  on  religious  freedoms  created  by 
allegedly  neutral  laws,  minority  faiths  will  feel  the 
weight  of  these  laws 


But  in  Oregon,  the  use  of  peyote  is  still  on  the  books  as  a  felony, 
punishable  by  up  to  10  years  in  prison.  Noting  that  there  was  only 
one  case  in  which  Oregon  sought  to  prosecute  a  person  for  religious 
use  of  peyote.  Justices  Blackmun,  Brennan,  and  Marshall  (the 
dissenters  in  the  Smith  case),  concluded  that,  "The  State  cannot 
plausibly  assert  that  unbending  application  of  a  criminal  prohibition 
is  essential  to  fulfill  any  compelling  interest,  if  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
attempt  to  enforce  that  prohibition.  In  this  case,  the  State  actually, 
has  not  evinced  any  concrete  interest  in  enforcing  its  drug  laws 
against  religious  users  of  peyote." 

Lacking  proof  of  harm  has  not  deterred  some  states  and  federal 
agencies  from  harassing  Indians  for  using  peyote.  Toleration 
seemed  guaranteed  after  1970  when  DEA  regulations  exempted 
Indians'  sacramental  use  of  peyote  from  prosecution.  Now  there 
is  no  federal  rationale  for  this  longstanding  DEA  exemption.  The 
Smith  case  opens  the  door  for  individual  states  to  outlaw  peyote, 
even  if  used  sacramentally  by  Indians.  What,  other  than  the 
goodwill  of  the  majority,  will  prevent  states  from  doing  harm  to 
Indian  religion? 

Where's  the  "Compelling  Interest"? 

In  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment  (see 
"Balancing  Religion,"  at  right),  the  state  is  not  permitted  to  restrict 
a  person's  religious  freedom,  unless  it  can  show  a  compelling  reason 
for  such  interference. 


(Cont.  on  p.  5) 
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(Cont.  from  p.  4) 

In  the  Smith  case,  the  Supreme  Court  broke  with  tradition  and 
clearly  abandoned  the  balancing  test  as  a  standard  against  which  to 
measure  generally  applicable  laws.  Justice  Scalia,  writing  for  the 
majority,  said,  "The  government's  ability  to  enforce  generally  appli¬ 
cable  prohibitions  of  socially  harmful  conduct,  like  its  ability  to  carry 
out  other  aspects  of  public  policy,  cannot  depend  on  measuring  the 
effects  of  a  governmental  action  on  a  religious  objector's  spiritual 
development."  Therefore,  if  a  legislative  body  adopts  a  general 
statute,  there  will  be  no  constitutional  protection  for  minority  re¬ 
ligions  which  are  adversely  affected. 


Balancing  Religion 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. ..." 

Among  the  many  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  "religion 
clauses"  have  been  particularly  difficult  for  the  courts  to  inter¬ 
pret,  especially  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  cases  have  arisen 
since  the  mid-1940s,  during  a  period  when  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  have  become  increasingly  active  in  the  daily 
lives  of  citizens.  Programs,  such  as  education  and  employment 
assistance,  that  are  intended  for  everyone  in  the  society,  and 
regulations  that  govern  broad  categories  of  conduct  are  bound 
to  conflict  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  at  least  some  of  the 
society's  members.  These  days,  few  religious  freedom  cases 
challenge  laws  that  are  designed  overtly  to  outlaw  particular 
religions  or  religious  practices.  Instead,  most  cases  now  pertain 
to  religiously-neutral,  generally  applicable  laws  that  have  the 
effect  of  penalizing  certain  religious  practices. 

The  courts  have  evolved  a  strategy  for  assuring  that  religious 
freedom  is  respected  in  so  far  as  possible  without  infringing  on 
other  liberties  or  on  the  interest  of  the  state.  This  strategy  is  called 
a  "balancing  test."  It  was  articulated  most  clearly  in  a  Supreme 
Court  case  called  Sherbert  v.  Verner  in  1 963  and  has  been  applied 
in  numerous  Supreme  Court  and  lower  court  decisions  since 
then.  Under  the  "balancing  test,"  the  court  first  determines 
whether  a  government  body  (federal,  state,  or  local)  has  taken  an 
action  that  prohibits  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  court  then 
inquires  into  the  government's  need  to  take  this  action.  (For 
example,  was  it  in  furtherance  of  an  important  public  policy? 
Was  it  to  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  others?)  If  the 
government  body  did  have  a  significant  reason  (called  a  "compel¬ 
ling  state  interest")  for  its  action,  the  court  then  determines 
whether  the  state  could  have  accomplished  its  purpose  by  some 
other,  less  intrusive  means  (the  "least  restrictive  alternative  test"). 


f  Four  members  of  the  Court  dissented  from  the  Court's  reasoning 
I  in  the  majority  opinion.  (One  of  the  dissenters — ^justice  O'Connor 
— agreed  with  the  result,  but  took  issue  with  the  opinion  itself).  The 
dissenters  insisted  that  the  nature  of  the  state's  interest  in  this  case 
should  be  examined  in  light  of  the  clear  infringement  on  religious 
rights.  Justice  O'Connor  wrote,  "Given  the  range  of  conduct  that 
a  state  might  legitimately  make  criminal,  we  cannot  assume,  merely 


because  a  law  carries  criminal  sanctions  and  is  generally  applicable, 
that  the  First  Amendment  never  requires  the  state  to  grant  a  limited 
exemption  for  religiously  motivated  conduct." 

Excising  Free  Exercise? 

The  implications  of  the  Smith  case  are  profound.  For  members 
of  the  Native  American  Church — who  are  U.S.  as  well  as  tribal 
citizens — there  is  no  longer  a  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
worship  according  to  their  beliefs.  The  assertion  that  drug  laws  are 
"religiously  neutral"  is  irrelevant  to  groups  who  lose  their  religious 
freedom  because  of  their  application.  Religions  that  use  wine  in  a 
sacrament  would  not  have  been  persuaded  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
prohibition  laws  in  the  1920s,  if  those  laws  had  failed  to  exempt 
religious  use  of  the  substance.  As  Justice  O'Connor  articulates, 
"...  laws  neutral  toward  religion  can  coerce  a  person  to  violate  his 
religious  conscience  or  intrude  upon  his  religious  duties  just  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  laws  aimed  at  religion." 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  is  Justice  Scalia's  bland  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Court's  new  rule  will  "unavoidably"  be  more  harmful  to 
minority  religions  than  to  others.  He  suggests  that  it  is  up  to 
legislatures  to  provide  for  accommodations  for  such  minorities.  But 
the  constitutional  history  of  this  country  pulls  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  particular,  is  to  protect 
minorities  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
will  no  longer  examine  the  burdens  on  religious  freedoms  created  by 
allegedly  neutral  laws,  minority  faiths  will  feel  the  weight  of  these 
laws.  The  "neutrality"  of  such  laws  will  be  meaningless  to  those  who 
lose  their  rights  to  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  Court's  pronouncement  in  Smith  moves  the  nation  a  few 
notches  closer  to  a  society  with  a  state-sanctioned  religion.  If 
allegedly  neutral  laws  cannot  be  tested  or  examined  for  their  effects 
on  religious  practices,  then  all  religious  practice  is  likely  to  be 
prodded  and  pushed  toward  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the 
majority.  If  the  majority  does  not  care  to  accommodate  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  religious  minorities,  then  the  society  will  gradually 
lose  the  rich  influence  of  religious  diversity  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  on  which  this  nation  has  thrived. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  challenges  non-Indians  to  explore 
Native  American  spirituality,  with  appreciation  and  respect  for  their 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  rhetoric  of  the  drug  war  should  not  cloud 
our  understanding  of  the  importance  of  religious  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  confusion  in  our  society  between  the 
sacramental  use  of  peyote  and  the  abusive  use  of  drugs  may  well 
prevent  Congress  from  agreeing  on  a  legislative  remedy.  One  major 
step  is  one  of  education — of  ourselves  and  of  our  state  and  federal 
legislators — about  the  nature  and  role  of  peyote  in  the  Native 
American  Church.  Another  major  step  is  one  of  support  for 
legislation  at  the  state  and  federal  levels  to  accommodate  the 
religious  practices  of  the  Native  American  Church.  A  further  step  is 
one  of  caution — to  step  lightly  and  carefully  in  this  "positive  law" 
society — to  inquire  always  whether  one  of  the  many  diverse  cultures 
or  religions  in  our  society  is  ignored  or  harmed  by  proposed 
legislation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FAMILY  PLANNING:  NEW  POLICIES  NEEDED 


Global  population  has  reached  5.3  billion,  and  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  100  million  persons  annually — roughly  the  size  of  the 
population  of  Mexico.  This  growth  rate  continues  because  many 
women  and  families  still  do  not  have  the  option  of  determining  their 
family  size.  Over  50  percent  of  fertile  women  in  developing 
countries  want  to  delay  or  limit  child-bearing  but  do  not  have  access 
to  contraception,  according  to  testimony  in  recent  congressional 
hearings.  Further,  in  ten  African  countries,  90%  of  the  women  have 
not  even  heard  of  a  single  method  of  contraception. 

Rapid  population  growth  is  taking  an  enormous  toll  on  the  health 
and  opportunities  of  women.  For  women  in  the  developing  world, 
who  often  do  not  get  enough  food  to  meet  their  own  needs,  the 
demands  of  frequent  pregnancy  and  nursing  can  be  deadly.  Half  a 
million  women  die  each  year  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Over 
a  third  of  these  women  could  be  saved  If  they  had  access  to  family 
planning  methods  to  adequately  space  their  pregnancies. 

Population  growth  is  also  an  enormous  strain  on  the  environment 
and  development.  However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  popula¬ 
tion  growth  is  not  the  only  measure  of  resource  use.  Even  though 
the  U.S.  and  other  developed  nations  have  a  lower  population 
growth  rate,  our  rate  of  consumption  per  person  is  so  much  higher 
that  a  family  of  1 5  in  India  places  no  more  strain  on  the  environment 
than  a  family  of  three  in  the  United  States. 

Current  U.S.  Policy 

These  realities  demonstrate  a  great  need  for  funds  for  family 
planning,  as  one  element  of  international  development  strategy.  In 
fact,  a  recent  study  has  determined  that  international  spending  on 
family  planning  must  triple  in  order  to  stabilize  world  population  at 
a  level  lower  than  10  billion  people.  If  current  spending  rates 
continue,  world  population  is  expected  to  reach  14  billion  in  just 
over  a  century — more  than  two  and  a  halftimes  the  current  number 
of  people  on  earth. 

Yet  U.S.  international  family  planning  aid  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing.  Aid  levels  have  declined  by  roughly  one-fourth  since  1 985, 
from  $290  to  $220  million,  and  have  suffered  an  even  greater 
decline  when  viewed  as  a  percentage  of  overall  U.S.  foreign  aid.  In 
addition,  the  Reagan  administration  has  left  behind  two  particularly 
harmful  policies  affecting  international  family  planning  agencies. 

The  Mexico  City  Policy.  The  "Mexico  City  policy,"  declared  by 
the  Reagan  administration  at  a  1984  population  conference  in 
Mexico  City,  withholds  U.S.  funds  from  international  family  plan¬ 
ning  agencies  if  they  provide  any  information  or  referrals  concerning 
abortion,  or  if  they  provide  abortions  with  non-U.S.  funds. 

A  similar  policy  on  family  planning  within  the  U.S.  was  found 
unconstitutional.  But,  just  as  the  U.S.  exports  to  the  third  world 
dangerous  pesticides  banned  from  use  in  our  country,  it  continues 
to  impose  these  restraints  on  family  planning  efforts  in  the  third 
world.  The  policy  also  discriminates  against  non-governmental 
family  planning  providers  because  governments  which  use  their  own 


funds  for  abortions  can  still  receive  U.S.  aid.  Ironically,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  family  planning,  the  policy  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  demand  for  abortion. 

The  United  Nations  Population  Fund  (UNFPA).  In  1986,  the 
U.S.  withdrew  all  funding  from  UNFPA,  the  largest  multilateral  or¬ 
ganization  involved  in  global  family  planning.  Ostensibly,  U.S. 
refusal  to  support  UNFPA  was  a  response  to  debate  over  China's 
stringent  population  policy,  under  which  there  have  been  reports  of 
coerced  abortion.  However,  there  is  no  link  between  these  reports 
and  UNFPA  activities.  UNFPA  does  not  provide  funds  for  abortion, 
and  its  policies  oppose  coercion  in  any  aspect  of  family  planning.  In 
fact,  the  presence  of  an  international  agency  such  as  UNFPA  is  likely 
to  prevent,  not  encourage,  such  abuses. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  vetoed  a  bill  to  give  funds  to  UNFPA. 
Cutting  aid  to  an  organization  that  provides  humanitarian  services  to 
over  140  countries  is  not  an  appropriate  response  to  allegations  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  the  Chinese  government.  As  Representative 
Kostmayer  PA  noted  recently,  "According  to  President  Bush,  it  is 
okay  to  continue  to  sell  state-of-the-art  fighter  planes  to  China,  but 
it  is  not  okay  to  fund  a  multilateral  organization  that  spent  a  mere 
$10  million  in  China  last  year  helping  to  improve  maternal  and  child 
health." 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

Two  bills  progressing  through  the  House  would  dramatically  im¬ 
prove  U.S.  policy  on  international  family  planning.  H.R.  720, 
introduced  by  Representatives  Atkins  MA  and  Snowe  ME,  would 
overturn  the  Mexico  City  policy.  H.R.  4075,  the  "International 
Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1990,"  introduced  by 
Representative  Kostmayer,  provides  $60  million  for  UNFPA,  and 
would  more  than  double  U.S.  family  planning  aid  overall,  raising  the 
level  to  $500  million.  Both  these  measures  are  expected  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  authorization,  but 
will  meet  opposition  on  the  House  floor. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  triple  the 
level  of  aid  for  international  family  planning.  Ask  them  to  give  funds 
for  UNFPA  and  remove  the  damaging  restrictions  of  the  Mexico  City 
policy. 


Security — national  and  global — is  enhanced  by  re¬ 
lieving  the  extreme  economic  inequities  around  the 
world  and  enabling  self-reliant  efforts  to  satisfy  basic 
human  needs.  Specifically,  we  advocate . . .  support  for 
safe  and  non-coercive  family  planning  as  one  element  of 
an  effective  national  population  policy. 

— Statement  of  Legislative  Policy, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
November  1 987 
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MODERN  DISPUTES  IN  AN  ANCIENT  CITY 

The  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  Is  characterized  by  claims  by  two 
peoples  to  the  same  land.  Both  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  claim 
the  occupied  territories,  which  have  been  subject  to  Israeli  military 
rule  since  Israel  acquired  control  of  them  in  1967.  Of  these 
territories — the  Gaza  Strip,  West  Bank,  Golan  Heights,  and  East 
Jerusalem — East  Jerusalem  is  the  most  hotly  contested.  East  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  internationally  recognized  as  disputed  territory,  but  was 
annexed  by  Israel  after  the  1967  occupation.  Israelis  now  consider 
it  a  part  of  their  unified  capital  city.  Palestinians,  however,  generally 
anticipate  that  East  Jerusalem  will  be  the  administrative  center  for  a 
self-ruled  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

For  years,  the  only  consensus  regarding  the  status  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  that  the  issue  should  come  last  in  the  peace  process,  after 
all  other  points  of  disagreement  have  been  resolved.  Although  this 
approach  could  help  build  confidence  on  all  sides  for  productive 
discussion  of  Jerusalem,  it  also  avoids  a  central  issue  of  conflict. 
Recent  events  in  Israel  and  the  U.S.  reveal  the  potential  explosive¬ 
ness  of  the  debate  and  the  major  difficulties  presented  by  the  city's 
embattled  status.  At  issue  are  not  just  economic  and  political 
concerns,  but  fundamental  religious  convictions  of  Jews,  Muslims, 
and  Christians  around  the  world,  all  of  whom  consider  the  ancient 
walled  city  of  Old  Jerusalem  to  be  a  major  religious  center. 

Jerusalem  Issue  is  ^^Blown  Open'' 

The  United  States  has  never  officially  recognized  Jerusalem  as 
Israel's  capital,  and  still  considers  East  Jerusalem  to  be  disputed 
territory.  For  many  years,  however,  the  U.S.  government  was 
generally  silent  on  the  issue,  a  silence  interpreted  by  many  as  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  Israeli  control  over  East  Jerusalem.  Last  March, 
however.  President  Bush  unleashed  controversy  by  stating  that  he 
opposed  Israeli  settlements  in  East  Jerusalem.  His  comment  only 
reaffirmed  the  longstanding  U.S.  policy,  but  critics  charged  that  he 
had  intentionally  escalated  the  debate  in  order  to  force  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Likud  and  Labor  party  coalition  government.  The 
coalition  had  been  deadlocked  over  whether  to  enter  into  prelimi¬ 
nary  negotiations  with  a  delegation  of  Palestinians. 

Congress  Inflames  Dissension 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  further  complicated  the  issue  by  passing 
concurrent  resolutions,  S.  Con.  Res.  106  and  H.  Con.  Res.  290, 
which  criticize  the  President  for  his  statement  on  East  Jerusalem  and 
refer  to  a  unified  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel.  The  House 
resolution  also  says  that  the  status  of  Jerusalem  should  not  be  an  issue 
in  the  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  process.  These  resolutions  do  not 
have  the  force  of  law,  but  have  nevertheless  generated  deep 
concern  in  the  Middle  East.  Senator  Robert  Dole  KS  expressed 
regret  at  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  Senate  resolution,  after 
returning  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  in  which  leaders  there 
expressed  dismay  at  the  vote.  He  also  expressed  regret  that  the 
Senate  did  not  take  such  resolutions  more  seriously.  The  Senate 
passed  its  resolution  by  voice  vote  after  no  debate.  The  House 
passed  its  resolution  by  a  landslide  vote  of  378  to  34.  Together  the 
resolutions  do  little  to  benefit  Jerusalem  and  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  already  fragile  peace  process.  To  learn  how  your  representa¬ 
tive  voted,  write  to  FCNL  and  ask  for  R-010. 


For  taped,  updated  legislative  information,  call 
the  24-hour  hotline:  202/847-4343. 

ir.s.  xxPAnns  iNVoi.vxMBirT  in  andean  DRxra 
WARS.  Under  the  pretext  of  fighting  drug  production  in  the 
mountainous  Andean  region  of  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  is  increasing  its  support  for  the  armed  forces  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  In  1990,  for  the  first  time,  the  Andean  region  will 
receive  more  U.S.  military  and  police  aid  than  Central 
America.  In  1991,  the  Bush  administration  has  requested 
$196  million  in  such  aid,  a  25%  increase. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  assistance  has  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the 
countries’  anti-narcotics  police  forces.  Now  this  money  is 
being  used  to  set  up  forward  military  bases  in  drug-growing 
zones  and  to  increase  military  involvement  in  anti-drug 
operations.  In  Peru,  U.S.  Special  Operations  advisors  will 
train  armed  forces  personnel,  who  are  involved  in  a  brutal 
counter-insurgency  campaign. 

U.S.  mihtary  operations  in  the  Andean  region  are  unlikely  to 
have  any  significant  effect  on  illegal  drug  use  in  the  United 
States,  but  are  certain  to  escalate  the  civil  conflict  in  these 
countries.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  pohpy  is  failing  to  address  critical 
economic  problems  in  Latin  America  that  create  the 
conditions  for  the  illegal  drug  trade. 

ACTION:  Write  your  member  of  Congress  about  the  dangers 
of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  Latin  America.  (For  more 
backgroxmd  on  this  issue,  refer  to  the  February  1990  FCNL 
Nefvraletter.  Copies  are  available  from  FCNL.) 

EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS  LEAD  TO  DISCRIMINATION. 

Under  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
(IRCA),  employers  are  required  to  obtain  certain  kinds  of 
identification  documents  from  all  new  employees  to  ensure 
that  they  have  a  legal  right  to  be  employed  in  this  country. 
Before  Congress  passed  the  new  law,  FCNL  and  many  other 
organizations  protested  that  the  “employer  sanctions”  part 
would  heighten  problems  of  employment  discrimination .  To 
quiet  the  protests.  Congress  called  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  to  study  the  “employer  sanctions”  program  in 
operation,  and  to  determine  whether  the  law  caused  more 
discrimination  against  language  and  ethnic  minorities. 

GAO  completed  that  study  in  April,  and  submitted  the 
results  to  Congress.  GAO  found  clear  evidence  of 
discrimination  against  people  who  look  or  sound  “foreign.” 
Employers  have  been  (erroneously)  trying  to  avoid  the 
requirements  of  IRCA  by  refusing  to  hire  anyone  who  appears 
to  be  new  to  this  country.  Some  employers  fired  current 
employees  in  certain  ethnic  and  language  groups, 
needlessly,  and  without  even  checking  for  legal  docximents. 
Under  a  special  provision  in  IRCA,  if  Congress  had  taken 
action  by  the  end  of  April,  it  could  have  repealed  the 
employer  sanctions  provisions  without  the  signature  of  the 
President.  Congress  was  not  of  one  mind  on  the  subject, 
however.  Now  this  issue  is  before  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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(Coni,  from  p.  7) 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  notional  consensus 
on  opening  or  closing  our  borders,  we  shoxild  at  least  be 
able  to  look  for  a  strong  consensus  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  ethnicity  or  national  origin.  This  country’s 
bold  experiment  in  democracy  would  have  crumbled  to 
chaos  without  some  basic  agreements  about  equality  among 
the  waves  of  ethnic  groups  that  built  the  nation.  ACnON: 
Write  to  your  representative  and  senators,  \irging  them  to 
study  the  resxilts  of  the  GAO  report  on  the  effects  of  IBCA. 
Urge  them  to  repeal  employer  sanctions. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS  BILL  SIDXSTBPS  *«QTrOTA  SGABX.**  The 

Civil  Bights  Act  of  1990  is  advancing  quickly  through 
Congress.  The  identical  House  and  Senate  bills  (H.B.  4000 
and  S.  2104)  strengthen  the  laws  against  employment 
discrimination.  So  far,  two  of  the  three  assigned  committees 
have  each  passed  the  bill  by  a  two-thirds  mc^ority.  The  bill’s 
opponents,  most  notably  the  administration  and  business 
leaders,  have  argued  that  certain  provisions  wo\ild  lead  to 
quotas  in  the  workplace.  A  compromise  amendment  to  the 
House  bill,  intended  to  defuse  the  “quota  scare”  around  the 
bill,  was  vinanimously  adopted.  A  similar  Senate  amendment 
is  expected  imminently.  Civil  rights  advocates  hope  these 
amendments  will  draw  additional  co-sponsors  to  the  bill 
(current  co-sponsors  number  39  in  the  Senate  and  176  in  the 
House).  A  Senate  floor  vote  is  expected  in  late  May,  with  a 
House  vote  to  follow  soon  after. 

ACTION:  Urge  yoxir  representative  and  senators  to  actively 
support  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1990. 

UNITED  NATIONS  DDES  CAMPAIGN.  FCNL  has 
sponsored  a  campaign  to  send  an  “Open  Letter”  to  Congress, 
urging  full  payment  of  UN  dues.  The  “Open  Letter”  is  now 
endorsed  by  more  than  76  organizations.  We  plan  to 
circulate  the  letter  on  Capitol  Hill  and  publish  it  in  a  major 
newspaper  in  time  to  influence  the  appropriations  process. 

The  U.S.  is  now  $66 1  million  behind  in  its  dues  to  the  UN  and 
affiliated  organizations.  President  Bush  has  requested 
that  this  year’s  appropriation  include  money  to  pay  all  back 


dues  to  the  UN  within  the  next  five  years. 

ACTION:  Despite  the  President’s  request.  Congress  is 
unlikely  to  appropriate  the  money  for  back  dues  without 
powerful  grassroots  pressure.  Write  FCNL  for  a  copy  of  the 
“Open  Letter”  to  Congress,  with  a  hst  of  all  the  endorsing 
organizations.  This  letter  can  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  letter 
to  the  editor  or  editorial  in  yoxir  local  paper.  It  can  also  be 
used  persuasively  with  your  members  of  Congress. 


rOBEIGN  AID  PBIOBITIES.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  on  Foreign  Operations  will  soon  begin 
consideration  of  the  Bush  administration’s  Fiscal  Year  1991 
foreign  aid  request.  Citizen  action  is  essential  in  encoiiraglng 
shifts  from  a  Cold  War  geopolitical  approach  to  a  new 
approach,  directing  effective  new  development  aid  to  where 
it  is  most  needed.  Please  contact  your  members  of  Congress 
soon  and  urge  them  to  advocate  the  following  changes; 

1 .  At  least  a  20%  cut  in  mihtary  and  other  security  assistance 
to  NATO  countries — Greece,  Turkey,  and  Portugal — and  to 
the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and  Egypt. 

2.  At  least  a  60%  cut  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  and 
comparable  cuts  in  military  aid  to  Hond\iras  and  Guatemala. 

3.  Increased  amounts  earmarked  for  health,  family  planning, 
and  educational  programs  in  countries  of  extreme  poverty. 

4.  A  $1  billion  appropriation  for  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa,  as  specified  in  the  “Mick^  Leland  Africa  and  Caribbean 
Development  Act  of  1991”  (instead  of  the  administration's 
requested  $660.6  million). 

6.  An  increase  of  $60  million  or  more  for  international 
organizations  and  programs  such  as  UNICEF  and  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 

6.  The  incorporation  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  FCNL’s 
poverty  effort  proposal,  which  requires  that  countries 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  alleviating  poverty  in 
order  to  quali^  for  aid. 
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INSIDE 

Small  Steps:  Adjusting  to 
Reality  of  Global  Change 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEG- 
ISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWStirTEK  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
theCommittee.  Seeking  to  foHow  die  leathi^  of  the 
Spirk,  the  FCNL  ^aks  for  ksetf  and  for  I9(e-minded 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NFWSlETTEk.  ContribtAors 
include:  Joe  VoH(,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Jay 
Fikes,  Jonathan  Brown,  Alexia  KeSey,  Seth  Hassett, 
Steve  Zehr,  Carol  Cbh,  Aleon  Oldham,  Laura 
Petroff. 

A  $20  annual  donation  wUI  ensure  receipt  of  die 
NeM«feMerforoneyear(11  issues).  Abo  available  «i 
microform  from  Universky  Microfkms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Oept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. _ _ 
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